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Amzanacu is one of the oldest cities on the 
Rhine... It was called by the Romans Antu- 
dimen originated in one of the camps 
Urusus, which was pitched un its site. Its 
Wassive ramparts, watch-towers, and vaulted 
wg lg give it an air of antiquity. This 
besides, deepened by the natural 

of the place ; it being situated amidst 

{ susphitheatre of basaltic mountains, 


po hues of which impart a sombre tone 


the whole scene. The city. 


ft bank of the Rhine, about 
W.N.W. from Coblenz : its popula- 
38 about 3,000. 

49 Cathedral shown in the Engraving, is 

eé to St. Genevieve, and is.a structure of 

antiquity; being built in the 

style of the eleventh century, with round 

and four lofty towers. Within it are 
XEx1. U 





| 





interred Valentinian II. and a child of Fre- 
derick Barbarossa. 

The city abounds with what artists call 
fine bits of architecture. A round watch- 
tower, and even the crane by the river-side, 
are enriched with pointed ornaments, and are 
very picturesque. Underneath the Town- 
house are some extensive vaults, called the 
Jews’ Baths, but which were most likely 
those of the Romans. The gate leading out 
of the town to Coblenz is of greut antiquity, 
though not a Roman work, as is commonly 
reported ; since its arch has the lancet form, 
and is, consequently, of more recent date. 
Contiguous to this yate are the ruins of the 
palace of the Frankish Kings; and a round 
tower, which has some right to be considered 
of Roman origin. 

There are two articles of traffic peculiar to 
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Andernach. These are millstones, which are 
a species of basaltic lava, obtained from quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood, and are exported 
to England, Russia, the East and West In- 
dies, and other remote parts of the world. 
They were used by the Romans, and are 
spoken of as Rhenish millstones by Latin 
authors. The other product is ¢rass, an earth 
which is pulverized and mixed with lime, to 
make a mortar for building under water: it 
is likewise called oven-stone, from its resist- 
ance to heat. Trass is a corruption of the 
Duich word ¢iras, cement. 


Another noticeable peculiarity is the em- 
ployment of the above volcanic products in 
the city as a building material. Thus, co- 
lumns of basalt are used for posts at the cor- 
ners of streets. The doorposts, sills, and 
side-pieces of almost all the windows, are 
made of the porous lava of which the famous 
millstones are formed. This material is also 
used for kitchen floors, and paving courts, 
and has been employed in some of the oldest 
buildings in this town, as well as in Coblenz. 
This circumstance is remarkable in connexion 
with the employment abuut to be made in 
England of Asphaltum, or compact bitumen, 
for purposes of cement, paving, &c., the ad- 
vantages of which have even provoked the 
competition of five joint stock companies to 
carry them out. This, however, is but ano- 
ther instance of the moderns borrowing their 
improvements from ancient art; as in the 
case of the grouting pavement now employed 
in London, which was common in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum 2,000 years since. Per- 
chance, some antiquarian amateur of our day 
having seen this method of paving in the 
toads of these famed cities of antiquity, has 
given out its adoption to the a as his 
own invention. Reverting to Asphaltum, or 
Asphalte, the ancients employed it in the 
construction of their buildings. The bricks 
of which the walls of Babylon were built 
were, according to historians, cemented with 
hot bitumen, or Asphaltum, which imparted 
to them great solidity. Our architects, whose 
labours are worth perpetuating, may here bor- 
row a leaf from out of the book of antiquity ; 
though we fear that the taste of few of their 
buildings will lead us to rejoice in the adop- 
tion of this immortalizing cement; and, 
thanks to change, it was not_made in time 
for employment in some of our recent struc. 
tures—the Wilkins (National ?) Gallery, for 
example. fi 


These details naturally suggest some con- 
siderations on the physical structure of the 
country surrounding Andernach, a subject 
treated cleverly, yet in a popular and intellie 
gible manner, by a Correspondent to the 
Mirror, about ten years since. (See “ Ac- 
count of the Volcanic Formations near the 

Rhine, vol. xii. p. 84.) Of more recent date 
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is the following very interesting summary, in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Andernach :— 
“ Andernach lies on the border of the moun 
tainous region called the Eifel, which stretches 
between the Ardennes and the Rhine, and hag 
been the seat at one time of many active vob 
canoes ; but all have been extinct since a 
riod long antecedent to the historical ara, 
The fundamental rock of the country is, 
grauwacke, which may be seen in 
places around Andernach ; the volcanic pro 
ducts lie upon that, all the secondary strats 
being wanting. Between five and six miles 
west of Andernach is the Laacher See, @ 
Lake of Laach, a spot celebrated for the 
beauty of its scenery. It is of a circula 
form, and is surrounded with woods whic 
rise from the water’s edge to the summit 
the high sloping banks; a man at an ordi, 
nary pace requires about two hours and@ 
half to walk round it. The surface of the 


water is 670 feet above the Rhine at Ande, 
nach, and the depth is about 200 feet. It 
has been commonly considered as the crater 
of a volcano, and the circular form and igs | 
roducts scattered around lead ire 


neous 
naturally to view it as such ; but great weight 


is due to the observations of the Baron Van 


ting g: 
Lani) pictur 


der Wyck in his Uebersicht der Rheinischen & 


und Eifeler erléschenen Vulkane, who cote 


siders the lake to be a depression in the # 


grauwacke, and that the igneous productg 
were ejected from five volcanoes in the ima 
diate neighbourhood. There is no stream of 
lava, nor any walls of solid lava immediately 
adjoining tne lake ; the. volcanic products 
its shores are scorie or cinders, pumice and). 
ashes, with numberless volcanic balls o, 
bombs in the ashes; but solid lavas, a 
and tuffs, are met with in all the hills and) 
valleys around, Immediately in the neigh’ 
bourhood of Andernach, and between it and) 
the town of Mayen, there are great tracts 
covered with pumice stone, gravel, and ashes, 
often to a considerable depth; these sub- 
stances are in many places covered by a yel- 
low marly sand, containing land shells, called 
Wess, and in some situations this loess is: 
covered again with pumice stone, gravel, and: 
ashes. Not far from the Laacher Sea are the’ 
celebrated millstone quarries of Neider Mens! 
dig, which have been worked, it is believed; 
for at least 2,000 years, and from which milk} 
stones are sent to every part of Europe and to’ 
America. The rock is a very hard porous 
lava, which in all probability was a stream’ 
from one of the neighbouring volcanoes. It 
is covered with the pumice sin gravel, 
and ashes, in many parts, but it 1s as 
to be not less than five miles in length, and 
nearly three miles in breadth. The quarries 
are all underground, and are well worth visit- 
ing, from the great extent of the excavations, 


and the forms of the lava, which separates | 


into gigantic columns from fifteen to forty 








fetinheight. Five miles north of Andernach 
isthe Brohl valley, celebrated not only for its 
peantiful scenery, but on account of its con- 
taining vast accumulations of an indurated 
plcanic mud, which by subsequent denuda- 
tins had been broken into detached masses, 

ting great vertical precipices and many 
qied pictureque forms, clothed with a luxu- 
fant vegetation. The substance is called 
fags, and has been long extensively quar- 
fed, it is pounded and used in making mor- 


















niles. i tar for buildings under water, like the volca- 
¢, & Baiesubstance called puzzolana, in the neigh- 
the Bi hourhiood of Naples, and the artificial imita- 
cular Mi tion of it, Roman cement. Vast quantities 
hich @fitare exported to Hoiland, where it is used 
lit of i ig the construction of the dikes.” 





















nda Bi, MAY. 

{ the Tux blue eye of sweet May is unclosing, the 
nder pint of the genial year is wandering over 
a |: pe dale, the light clouds that “ skirt 
crater, the blue horizon ’’ are heralds of softening 
id igs sbowers, and geatle dews, and sunny hours. 
2 very, The cuckoo’s note is heard from some leafy 
ci slitade,—the hedyes are bursting into green 
| Van Bibeanty,—the hawthorn whitens and scents 





ithe breeze with its balm. Heartily do we 
pme the month which the poets have so 
imméh delighted to celebrate. Reviving sick- 

s lifts her languid head, and feels that 
common sun, the air, the skies,” are so 
ay causes of enjoyment and thankfulness. 
fire, and the heavy garments of winter 
» and give place to more airy vest- 
$ for “‘ the day is up, the air serene ; 
firmament without a cloud” The justice 
Mr. Howitt’s observations on the too much 
ted, and now most unfashionable, re- 
of walking, occurs strikingly at this 
+ when health stands beckoning us to 
daisied meadows, and the breezy uplands, 
Would remain within the live-long day, 
be jostled by wheels? But, chacun a son 


















































a yel- 

called { The morn of May carties with it an asso- 
ess 1: n of country life in the olden time; 
, = “young and old came forth to play” 
are't 


‘#28 sunshiny holiday. In the village of 
tl, Lincolnshire, is still standing one 
2 mementos of primitive usages,—a 
pole set up where once was an unen- 
i space; but now cultivated fields bring 
it their annual tribute— 








stream ° “ Meadows trim, and fallows grey, 

as. It f°. Where the nibbling flocks do stray.” 

gravel, Mente is mow-taken of the jocund morn 

ré PMay, no more do the village maids dance 
» and the spiral and garlanded trophy, se- 


their simple tribe the loveli- 





n visit- Bt lass) to deck with flowers and hail the 
ations, of May. Alas! for the jealousies 
parates fad’ rivalries which this distinction would 
p. forty ! What discoveries would then be 






of the total absence of any claims 
U2 
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to beauty in the pretty creature, living her 
little day of flowers and triumph! Now, 
mouldering cold and low, in the neighbouring 
place of tombs lie all that earth cuntains of 
these fair and chosen ones; their fame as 
much forgotten, as are the conquests achieved 
in the gilded saloon or the bail-room by their 
wealthy or noble contemporaries. There is 
little doubt of this custom being a relic of 
Pagan festivities in honour of the goddess 
Flora; but guiltless of all idolatry were the 
rustics who for ages wreathed the flowery 
garland on the morn of May. “ And who 
would wish,’’ cries some matter-of-fact ren- 
soner, “ for a revival of sports which savour 
only of the dark ages, and which, in these 
wiser times, would produce only a day of 
idleness and folly; making the commence- 
ment of May a troublesome season to house- 
keepers’? Spare your philippic, for not the 
least danger appears that these conntry re- 
creations will be revived; the tide of human 
feeling, or, as you would say, “ the march of 
improvement,’ must recede for many long 
years, ere such a provocative to the eyes of 
an utilitarian will again be seen. The fan- 
ciful, and “ all that modern wisdom calis 
romance,” are fast disappearing. The ivied 
ruin, round which storied recollections dwell, 
is removed to make way for the modern villa; 
ancestral oaks are levelled, that a lawn may 
spread its velvet surface ; and the old manor- 
houses, with the interest of past ages con- 
nected with their heavy doorways and spiral 
chimneys, how soon will they be no more 
seen. Alas! for the lovers of the picturesque, 
—imagination alone must furnish them with 
subjects,—and on the spot where now stands 
the May-pole, a solitary record of other times 
and manners, may be heard the noisy rail- 
road or the busy manufactory, the canal, or 
the steam-engine, proclaiming that time, 
which changes all things, has in his course 
banished the sylvan solitudes which the en- 
thusiast loves, to make way for the useful, 
the practical, the real ;—and that the green- 
wood haunts of “ merrie England ” are de- 
stroyed, once and for ever ! Anne R—. 
Pew Books. 
ALICE: OR, THE MYSTERIES. 
(Concluded from page 222.) 
[Tae influx of new books at this busy sea- 
son, must break the continuity of our ex- 
tracts from Mr. Bulwer’s last work. We 
shall not, however, anticipate the plot ina 
few lines, but content ourselves with a few 
flying extracts from the most successful 
portions of the remainder of the work. Here 
is, in happy style, 
A Pair of Portraits | 

George Legard was an orphan. * His father 
—the Admiral’s elder brother—had been a 
spendthrift man of fashion, with a tolerably 

e 
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large unentailed estate. He married a 
Duke’s daughter without a sixpence. Ks- 
tates are troublesome— Mr, Legard’s was 
sold.: On the purchase-money the happy 
pair lived-for some years in comfort, 
when Mr. Legard died of a brain fever; and 
his disconsolate widow found herself alone in 
the world, with a beautiful little curly-headed 
boy, and an annuity of one thousand a-year, 
for which her settlement had been exchanged 
—all the rest of the fortune was gone; a dis- 
covery not made till Mr. Legard’s death. 
Lady Louisa did not long survive the loss of 
her husband and her station in society; her 
income, of course, died with herself. Her 
only child was brought up in the house of his 


grandfather, the duke, till he was of age to —Geo 


hold the office of king’s page; thence, as is 
customary, he was promoted to @ commission 
in the Guards. To the munificent emolu- 
ments of his pay, the ducal family liberally 
added an allowance of two hundred a-year; 
upon which income Cornet Legard contrived 


te get very handsomely in debt. The extra- aff 


ordinary beauty of his person, his connexions 
and his manners, obtained him all the cele- 
brity that fashion can bestow: but mts is 
abad thing. Luckily, at this time, his uncle, 
the Admiral, returned from sea, to settle for 
the rest of his life in England. 

Hitherto the Admiral had taken no notice 
of George. He himself had married a mer- 
chant’s daughter with a fair portion; and 
had been blessed with two children, who 
monopolized all his affection. But there 
seemed some mortality in the family : 
im one year after returning to England and 
settling in B——shire, the Admiral found 
himself wifeless and childless. He then 
turned to his orphan nephew; and soon 
became fonder of him than he had ever been 
of his own children. The Admiral, though 
in easy circumstances, was not wealthy; ne- 
vertheless, he advanced the money requisite 
for George’s rise in the army, and doubled 
the allowance bestowed by the duke. His 
Grace heard of this generosity; and disco- 
vered that he himself had a very large family 

wing up ; that the Marquis was going to 

married and required an increase of in- 
come; that he had already behaved most 
handsomely to his nephew ; and the result of 
this discovery was, that the duke withdrew 
the two hundred a-year. Legard, however, 
who looked on his uncle as an exhaustless 
mine, went on breaking hearts and making 
@ebte—till one morning he woke in the 
Bench. The Admiral was hastily summoned 
to London. He arrived ; payed off the duns 
—a kindness which seriously embarrassed 
him—ewore, scoldgd, and cried; and finally 
insisted that Legard should give up that 
coxcomb regiment, in which he was now Cap- 
tain, retire on half-pay, and learn economy 
and a change of habits on the Continent. 
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The Admiral, a rough but good-natund 
man on the whole, had two or three lith— J: 
peculiarities. Without being stingy, th 
Admiral had a good deal of economy in big 
disposition. He was not a man to len ha 
nephew to ruin him. He had an extragh 
nary old-fashioned horror of gambli 
polite habit of George’s ;—and he 
positively, that his uephew must, whilea be 
chelor, learn to live upon seven hundred 
a-year. The Admiral could be a very stem, 
stubborn, passionate old brute; and whenky 
coolly told George, “ Harkye, you youy 
puppy, if you get into.debt again—if ym 
exceed the very handsome allowance I mz 
you—I shall just cut you off with a shilling’ 
tge was. fully aware that his uncle wa 
one who would rigidly keep his word. 

However, it was.something to be out d 
debt and one of the handsomest men of hi 
age; and George Legard—whose rank in th 
Guards made him a Colonel in the linet 
England tolerably contented with the stated | 
airs, 

Throughout the second volume are seveal 
well-drawn eccentricities of society, ple 
santly hit off: e. g.] i et 


Political Chess. 



















They sat down, and Lord Doltimore® 
ranged the pieces. 

“ Sensible man, Mr. Maltravers,”’ said 
young lord; “ but I don't hit it off with hin: 
aggre is more agreeable. Don't you thiak 
80,2” 


“ Y—e—s.” 


I 


“ You could not do better, I am sure,” ssid 
Caroline; “ he is so much up 
dare say he will be Prime Minister ned 
these days.” 

“‘1 take the bishop:—do you think 
really ?—you are rather a politician ?” 

“Oh no; not much of that. But my 
ther and my uncle are staunch politician 

ntlemen know so much more ladies. 

e should always go by their opinions—l 
think I will take the queen’s pawo—you 















politics are the same as Lord Vargrave's?” | on the 

“ Yes, I fancy so—at least I shall ay 
my proxy with him—glad you don’t like pa] 1, ga y 
ti at bore.” of the m 





« Why, 80 young, so connected 
are ”’—Caroline stopped short and 
wrong move: 

“ T wish we were going to Paris togethet 
we should enjoy it so;”—and Lord D 
more’s knight checked the tower and 


H 


as 
made 


i 


p> 
a2 


if 
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iaturd I Caroline coughed, and stretched her hand 
@ litte B gickly to move. 
y- te 4 Pardon me, you will lose the game if you 
‘in bis jy90! and Doltimore placed his hand on 
ow his ir eyes met—Caroline turned away, 
tract 594 -Lord Doltimore settled: his right collar. 
ing two next extracts must be admired 
_ fr their graphic beauty.] 
unded A The Parsonage. 
y stn, = The curate of Brook Green was sitting 
rhea be his door. The vicarage which he 
young ited was a straggling, irregular, but 
~if yu pi ue building; humble enough to 
I make § suit the means of the curate, yet large enough 
illing? i te accommodate the vicar. 
clewaf From under a rude and arched porch, with 
, aa oaken settle on either side for the poor 
| out of visiter, the door opened at once upon the old- 


of bist fashioned parlour—a homely but pleasant 
c in thet rom, with one wide but low cottage casement, 
nel beneath which stood the dark shining table, 
state that supported the large Bible, in its green 
baize cover; the Concerdance, and the last 
seven! § Sunday's sermon, in its ebon case. There 
J) ple or Seo place stood the bachelor’s round 
chair, with a needle-work cushion at 

the back: a walnut-tree bureau; another 
table or two; half-a-dozen plain chairs con- 
e(Me-§ dituted the rest of the furniture, saving some 
© §j tao or three hundred volumes, ranged in neat 
nore shelves on the clean wainscoted walls. There 





eeper and her grandson—a 
ee fellow of about two-and-twenty, who 
the garden, milked the cow, and did 
ia fact what he was wanted to do—composed 
the establishment of the humble minister. 
The curate was seated then, one fine sum- 
mt morning, on a bench at the left of his 
screened from the sun by the cool 
of a chestnut-tree, the shadow of 
half covered the little lawn that sepa- 
tated the precincts of the house from those 
@ silent Death and everlasting Hope; above 
| ‘the irregular and moss-grown paling rose the 
ticism 7 Village church ; and, through openings in the 
1 ladies} fees, beyond the burial-ground, partially 
ional} gleamed the white walls of Lady Vargrave’s 
n— your par and were seen at a distance, the sails 
on 


Ml at “Mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

ike poly "The old man was calmly enjoying the beauty 
of the morning, the freshness of the air, the 

sh } warmth of the dancing beam, and not least, 
pethaps, his own peaceful thoughts; the 
_ Spontaneous children of a contemplative spirit, 

ogee | and a quiet conscience. His was the age 

te ‘Whea we most sensitively enjoy the mere 

Sense of existence; when the face of nature 
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and a passive conviction of the benevolence 
of our Great Father, suffice to create a serene 
and ineffable happiness, which rarely visits 
us till we have done with the passions ;—till 
memories, if more alive than heretofore, are 
yet mellowed in the hues of time, and Faith 
softens into harmony all their asperities and 
harshness ;—till. nothing within us remains 
to cast a shadow over the things without ;— 
and on the verge of life the angels are nearer 
to us than of yore. 
The Ball-Room. 


A Ball-room—what a scene of common- 
place ! how hacknied in novels ; how trite in 
ordinary life; and yet ball-rooms have a eha- 
racter and a sentiment of their own, for all 
tempers and all ages. Something in the 
lights—the crowd—the music—conduces to 
stir up many of the thoughts that belong to 
fancy and romance. It is a m ly 
scene to men after a certain age. It revives 
many of those lighter and more graceful 
images connected with the wandering desites 
of youth; shadows that crossed us, and 
seemed love, but were not: having much of 
the grace and charm, but none of the passion 
and the tragedy, of love. So many of our 
earliest and gentlest recollections are con- 
nected with those chalked floors—and that 
music painfully gay—and those quiet nooks 
and corners, where the talk that hovers about 
the heart and does not touch it, has been 
held. Apart and unsympathizing in that 
austerer wisdom which comes to us after deep 

ions have been excited, we see form after 

‘orm chasing the butterflies, that dazzle us 

no longer among the flowers that have ever- 
more lost their fragrance. 

Soniehow or other, it is one of the scenes 
that remind us most forcibly of the loss of 
youth! We are brought so closely in con- 
tact with the young and with the short-lived 
pleasures that once pleased us, and have for- 
feited all bloom. Happy the man who turns 
from “ the tinkling cymbal,’’ and “ the gal- 
lery of pictures,” and can think of some 
watchful eye and some kind heart a¢ home. 
But those who have no home—and they are 
a numerous tribe—never feel lonelier hermits, 
or sadder moralists than in such a crowd. 

[Our closing extract is one of powerful in- 
terest, and such a scene as none but a mas- 
ter-mind could paint. It is an entire chapter, 
and will tax the reader’s recollection of the 
opening scenes of Ernest Maltravers. 

Meeting of Alice and Maltravers.] 

While Maltravers was yet agitated and 
excited by the disclosures of the Curate, to 
whom, as a matter of course, he had divul 
his own identity with the mysterious Butler, 
Aubrey, turning his eyes to the casement, 
saw the form of Lady Vargrave, slowly ap- 
proaching towards the house. 

“ Will you withdraw to the inner room,” 


i 
| 
| 
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said he; “she is coming; you are not yet pre- 
pated to meet her !—nay, would it be well ?” 

“ Yes, yes—I am prepared—we must be 
alone. I will await her here.” 

« But——” 

‘ Nay, I implore you!” 

The Curate, without another word, retired 
into the inner apartment, and Maltravers, 
sinking into a chair, breathlessly awaited the 
entrance of Lady Vargrave. He svon heard 
the light step without; the door, which 
opened at once on the old-fashioned parlour, 
was gently unclosed, and Lady Vargrave was 
in the room! In the position he had taken, 
only the outline of Ernest’s form was seen by 
Alice, and the daylight came dim through 
the cottage casement; and, seeing some one 
seated in the Curate’s accustomed chair, she 
could but believe that it was Aubrey himself. 

“ Do not let me interrupt you,” said that 
sweet, low voice, whose music had been 
dumb for so many years to Maltravers—* but 
I have a letter from France, from a stranger— 
it alarms me so—it is about Evelyn ”—and, 
as if to imply that she meditated a longer 
visit than ordinary, Lady Vargrave removed 
her bonnet, and placed it on the table. Sur- 
prised that the Curate had not answered, had 
not come forward to welcome her, she then 
approached: Maltravers rose, and they stood 
before each other face to face. And how 
lovely still was Alice! lovelier, he thought, 
even than of old! And those eyes, so divizely 
blue, so dovelike and soft, yet with some 
spiritual and unfathomable mystery in their 
clear depth, were once more fixed upon him, 
Alice seemed turned to stone; she moved not 
—she spoke not—she scarcely breathed ; she 
gazed spell-bound, as if her senses—as if 
life itself—had deserted her. 

“ Alice!” murmured Maltravers,—“ Alice, 
we meet at last !’’ 

His voice restored memory, consciousness, 
youth, at once to her! She.uttered a loud cry 
of unspeakable joy, of rapture! She sprang 
forward—reserve, fear, time, change, all for. 
gotten—she threw herself into his arms, she 
clasped him to her heart again and again !— 
the faithful dog that has found his master 
éxpresses not his transport more uucontrolla- 
bly, more wildly. It was something fearful 
—the excess of her ecstasy !—she kissed his 
hands, his clothes; she laughed, she wept ; 
and at last, as words came, she laid her head 
on his breast, and said passionately,—“ I 
have been true to thee! I have been true to 
thee—or this hour would have killed me !” 
Then, as if alarmed by his silence, she looked 
up into his face, and, as his burning tears 
fell upon her cheek, she said again and with 
more hurried vehemence—‘“ I have been 
faithful—do you not believe me ?” 

“ J do—I do, noble, unequalled Alice ! 
why, why were you so long lost to me? 

Why now does your love so shame my own?” 
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At these words, Alice appeared to awake, 
































































































from her first oblivion of all that had chaneg | Heaven for 
since they met: she blushed deeply, ang om the a 
drew herself gently and bashfully from his lemaly di 
embrace. “Ah!” she said, in altered an) toguard, fru 
humbled accents, “ you have loved another! | shildless mo 
pethaps you have no love left for me! Isit ft 

so? is it? No, no;—those eyes—you lon 2OKHART 
me—you love me still !”” ( 

And again she clung to him, as if it wer 

heaven to believe all things, and death t “ May \6 
doubt. Then, after a pause, she drew him ce th 
gently with both her hands towards the light B .“ Abbots; 
and gazed upon him fondly, proudly, as if ty Bi the mor 
trace, line by line, and feature by feature, the 4#7*—e85Y 
couatenance which had been to her sweet § Bight. An 
thoughts as the sunlight to the flowers: tenes; whic 
“ Changed, changed,” she muttered—* but f bioken acce 
still the same,—still beautiful, still divine!” a 
She stopped: a sudden thought struck her; | the most ge 
his garments were worn and soiled by travd, § aamma—n 
and that princely crest, fallen and dejected, § —® better | 
no longer towered in proud defiance abor § bewelf, she 





the sons of men. “ You are not rich,” she 
exclaimed eagerly—“ say you are not rich! 
I am rich enough for both; it is all your— 
all yours—I did not betray you for it; ther 
is no shame ia it— Oh, we shall be so happy, 
Thou art come back to thy poor Alice! thou 
knowest how she loved thee !” 

There was in Alice’s manner—her wild 
joy, something so different from her ordinary 
self, that none who could have seen her— 
quiet, pensive, subdued—could have fancied 
her the same being. All that Society and its 
woes had taught were gone; and Nature 
once more claimed her fairest child. The very 
years seemed to have fallen from her brow, 
and she looked scarcely older than when 
she had stood with him beneath the moon 
light, by the violet banks, far away. Sud- 
denly her colour faded; the smile passed from 
the dimpled lips; a-sad and solemn aspect 
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succeeded to that expression of passionate wd hav 
jey —“ Come,” she said in a whisper, | % and is | 
“come, follow—’* and, still clasping his } companion 
hand, she drew him tothe door. Silent and | form, tho 
wonderingly he followed her across the lawa, J Were once 
through the moss-grown gate, and into the low masq 
lonely burial-ground. She moved on witha | #ems to 
noiseless and gliding step—so pale, so hushed, } ¢an it be ¢ 
su breathless, that, even in the noon-day, you lively exp 
might have half fancied the fair shape was | again. A 
not owned by earth. She paused where the | Cause the 
yew-tree cast its gloomy shadow; and the mother is 
small and tombless mound, separated from stances of 
the rest, was before them. She pointed to | period of 
it, and, falling on her knees beside it, mur | @ this w: 
mured—* Hush, it sleeps below—thy child!” tion, whi 
She covered her face with both her hands, | could. I 





and her form shook convulsively. 

Beside that form, and befere that grave, 
knelt Maltravers. There, vanished the last 
remnant of his stoic pride; and there-- Eve 
lyn herself forgotten—there did he pray-to 
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Heaven for pardon to himself, and blessings 
on the heart he had betrayed. There, so- 
lemnly did he vow the remainder of his years 
toguard, from all future ill, the faithful and 


childless mother. 


WOOKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
VoL. VI. 
(Continued from page 280.) 

“ May 15.—Received the melancholy in- 
telligence that all is over at Abbotsford. 

“ Abbotsford, May 16.—She died at nine 
in the morning, after being very ill for two 
days—easy at last. [ arrived here late last 
night. Anne is worn out, and has had hys- 
fees, which returned on my arrival. Her 
broken accents were like thuse of a child, the 

as well as the tones broken, but in 

the most gentle voice of submission. ‘ Poor 
gamma—never return again—zone for ever 
—a better place.” Then, when she came to 
herself, she spoke wigh sense, freedom, and 
th of mind, till her weakness returned. 
Itwould have been inexpressibly moving to 
me a8 a stranger—what way it then to the 
father and the husband? For myself, I 
satce know how I feel, sometimes as firm as 
the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the 
water that breaks on it. I am as alert at 
thinking and deciding as I ever was in my 
lif. Yet, when I contrast what this place 
now is, with what it has been not long since, 
Ithink my heart will break. Lonely, aged, 
deprived of my family—all but poor Anue ; 
a2 impoverished, an embarrassed man, de- 
piived of the sharer of my thoughts and coun- 
sels, who could always talk down my sense 
ofthe calamitous apprehensions which break 
the heart that must bear them alone.—Even 
het foibles were of service to me, by giving 
me things to think of beyond my weary self- 

ons. 

“1 have seen her. The figure I beheld 
is, and is not my Charlotte—my thirty years’ 
companion. There is the same symmetry of 
form, though those limbs are rigid which 
were once so gracefully elastic—but that yel- 
low masque, with pinched features, which 
seems to mock life rather than emulate it, 
can it be the face that was once so full of 
lively expression? I will not look on it 
again. Anne thinks her little changed. be- 
cause the latest ideas she had formed of her 
mother is as she appeared under circum- 
stances of extreme pain. Mine go back to a 
period of comparative ease. If I write long 
m this way, I shall write down my resolu- 
tion, which I should rather write up, if I 
could. I wonder how I shall do with the 
large portion of thoughts which were hers for 

irty years. I suspect they will be hers yet 

along time at least. But I will not blaze 
cambric and crape in the public eye, like a 
disconsolate widower, that most affected of 


all characters. 


“ May 17.—Last night Anne, after con- 
versing with apparent ease, dropped suddenly 
down as she rose from the supper-table, and 
lay six or seven minates, as if dead. Clark- 
son, however, has no fear of these affections. 

“* May \18.—Another day, and a bright one 
to the external world, again opens on us; the 
air soft, and the flowers smiling, and the 
leaves glittering. They cannot refresh her to 
whom mild weather was a natural enjoyment. 
Cerements of lead and of wood already hold 
her; cold earth must have her soon. But it 
is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride of my 
youth, the mother of my children, that will 
be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, which 
we have so often visited in gaiety and pas- 
time. No, no. She is sentient and consci- 
ous of my emotions somewhere—somehow ; 
where we cannot tell; ow we cannot tell; 
yet would I not at this moment renounce the 
mysterious yet certain hope that I shall see 
her in a better world, for all that this world 
can give me. The necessity of this separa- 
tion, that necessity which rendered it even a 
relief, that and patience must be my comfort. 
I do not experience those paroxysms of grief 
which others do on the same occasion. I 
can exert myself, and speak even cheerfully 
with the poor girls. But alone, or if an 
thing touches me, the choking sensation. 
have been to her room; there was no voice in 
it—no stirring; the pressure of the coffin 
was visible on the bed, but it had been re- 
moved elsewhere ; all was neat, as she loved 
it, but all was calm—calm as death. I re- 
membered the last sight of her; she raised 
herself in bed, and tried to turn her eyes after 
me, and said, with a sort of smile, ‘ You all 
have such melancholy faces.? These were 
the last words I ever heard her utter, and I 
hurried away, for she did not seem quite 
conscious of what she said—when I re- 
turned, immediately departing, she was in a 
deep sleep. It is deeper now. This was 
but seven days since. 

“ They are arranging the chamber of death ; 
that which was long the apartment of connn- 
bial happiness, and of whose arrangements 
(better than in richer houses) she was so 
proud. They are treading fast and thick. 
For weeks you could have heard a foot-fall. 
Oh, my God !” 

“ May 19.—Anne, poor love, is ill with her 
exertions and agitation—cannot walk—and is 
still hysterical, though less so. I ordered 
flesh-brush and tepid bath, which I think 
will bring her about. We speak freely of her 
whom we have lost, and mix her name with 
our ordinary conversation. This is the rule 
of nature. All primitive people speak of 
their dead, and I think virtuously and wisely. 
The idea of blotting the names of those who 
are gone out of the language and familiar 
discourse of those to whom they were dearest, 
is one of the rules of ultra-civilization which, 
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in so many instances, strangle natural feeling 
by way of avoiding a painful sensation. The 

ighlanders speak of their dead children as 
freely as of their living members ; ae 
Colin or Robert would have acted in or 
such a situation. It isa generous and manly 
tone of feeling; and, so far as it may be 
adopted without affectation or contradicting 
the general habits of society, I reckon on ob- 
serving it.” 

[How touching are these records on the 
days succeeding the funeral :]—“ May 23.— 
The whole scene floats as a sort of dream be- 
fore me—the beautiful day, the grey ruins 
covered and hidden among clouds of foliage 
and flourish, where the grave, even in the 
lap of beauty, lay lurking and gaped for its 
prey. Then the grave looks, the hasty im- 
portant bustle of men.with spades and mat. 
tocks—the train of carriages—the coffin con- 
taining the creature that was so long the 
dearest on earth to me, and whom I was to 
consign to the very spot which in pleasure- 
parties we so frequently visited. It seems 
still as if this could not be really so. But it 
is so—and duty to God and to my children 
must teach me patience.” 

“ May 25.—This evening Walter left us, 
being anxious to return to his wife as well as 
to his regiment. 

“ May 26.—I will go to town on Monday 
and resume my labours. Being now. of a 
grave nature, they cannot go against the ge- 
neral temper of my feelings, and in other 
respects the exertion, as far as I am con- 
cerned, will do me.good ; besides, I must re- 
establish my fortune for the sake of the 
children, and of my own character. I have 
not leisure to indulge the disabling and dis- 
couraging thoughts that press on me. Were 
an enemy coming upon my house, would I 
not do my best to fight, although oppressed 
in spirits, and shall a similar despondenc 
prevent me from mental exertion? It shall 
not, by Heaven! This day and to-morrow I 
give to the currency of the ideas which have 


of late occupied my mind, and with Monday’ 


they shall be mingled at. least with other 
thoughts and cares.—Last night Charles and 
I walked late on the terrace at Keside, when 
the clouds seemed accumulating in the wild- 


est masses both on the Eildon Hills and other : 


mountains in the distance. This rough morn- 


ing reads the riddle. .Dull; drooping, cheer- . 


less, has this day been... I'cared not carry- 
ing my own.gloom to the girls, and so sat in 
my own room, dawdling with old papers, 
which awakened. as, many stings as if they 
had been the nest of fifty scorpions. Then 


the, solitude. seemed so absolnte—my poor . 


Charlotte would have been in the room half-a- 
score of times to see if the fire burned, and to 
ask a hundred kind questions. Well, that is 
over—and if it cannot be forgotten, must be 
remembered with patience.” 
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[ Mr. Lockhart now illustrates: ]—The pirigg 
received for Woodstock shows what 
competition had been called forth among 
booksellers when, after the lapse of seven} 
years, Constable’s monopoly of Sir Walter's 
novels was abolished by their common ¢alp. 
mity. The interest excited, not only in-Seg, 
land and England, but all over civilized Ey 
rope, by the news of Scott’s misfortune, 
must also have had its influence in quick 
ing this commercial rivalry. The Deed 
hardly be told, that the first meeting of Jame 
Ballantyne and Company’s creditors witnested 
the transformation, a month before 
prophesied, of the “ Great Unknown”: inty 
the “ Too-well-known.” Even for those whe 
had long ceased to entertain any doubt asts 
the main source at least of the: Waverley m 
mances, there would have been’ somethi 
stirring in the first confession of the author; 
but it in fact included the avowal, that -he 
had stood alone in the work of creation; and 
when the mighty claim came in the sam 
breath with the announcement of personal 
ruin, the effect on the community of Bim 
burgh was electrical. It is, in ‘my opinida, 
not the least striking feature in the foregoing 
Diary, that it contains no allusion - (save the 
ominous one of the 18th of December) ‘to this 
long withheld revelation. He notes his pai 
ful anticipation of returning tothe Parliameat- 
House—monstrari digito—as an i 

It does not seem even to have occurred to 
him, that when he appeared there the mom 
ing after his creditors had heard his confee 
sion, there could not be many men in the 
place but must gaze on his familiar features 
with a mixture of curiosity, admiration, and 
sympathy, of which a hero in\the:moment of 
victory might have been proud—which might 
have swelled the heart. of a martyr as he was 
bound to the stake.—The universal feeling 
was, I believe, much what the late amiable 
and accomplished Earl of Dudley expressed 
to Mr. Morritt when the news reached them 
at Brighton. “ Scott ruined !” said he, “ the 
author of Waverley ruined! Good God, it 
every man to whom he has given months of 
delight give him a —* and he will rise 
to-morrow morning richer than Rothschild !” 

It is no wonder that the book, which it 
was known he ‘had been writing during this 
crisis of distress, should have been expected 
with solicitude: Shall we find him, asked 
thousands, ‘to have been master truly of his 
genius in the moment of this ordeal? Shall 
we trace any thing of his own experiences in 
the construction of his:imaginary personages 
and events ? 

[It is then noticed :]|—There is one cha- 
racter of considerable importance which the 
reviewer does not allude to. If he had hap 
pened to have the slightest tincture of his 
author’s fondness for dogs, he would not have 
failed to say something of the elaborate and 
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affectionate portraitnre of old Maida, under 
the name of Bevis. 
~The success of this novel was great: large 
as the price was, its publishers had no reason 
to'repent their bargain ; and of course the ra- 
id receipt of such a sum as 8,000/., the pro- 
et’of hardly three months’ labour, highly 
ified the body of creditors, whose debtor 
& devoted to them whatever labour his 
bealth should henceforth permit him to per- 


(To be continued.) : 





AnecVote Gallery. 


LOCKE’S RESIDENCE AT OTES, NEAR HAR- 
Low. 


Ma. Locne resided, for the benefit of its sa- 
Jubrious air, during the last fourteen years of 
his life, almost entirely at Otes Manor House, 
pear Harlow, in Essex, then the seat of Sir 
Francis Masham, whose lady, Damaris, was 
daughter of Dr. Cudworth, author of the Jn- 
tellectual System. Here he died, in October, 
1704, and was buried on the south side of 
the Churchyard of High Laver, under a black 
marble grave-stone, which, some years since, 
was repaired at the mse of the Rev. P. 
Budworth. Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, his work on Education, and 
his.-Reasonableness of Christianity, were 
— during his residence here; and 
is published Letters to his friends were, 
during a period of many years, dated from 
this interesting spot. The house was en- 
tirely taken down about sixteen years since, 
and: nothing remains but the marks of the 
foundation walls in the grass, and the fine 
dd trees which are represented behind the 
ce. 
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(Locke's Residence at Otes, near Harlow.) 


Spirit of Discovery. 





ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART, FOR 1838, 
[Tis year’s volume is rich in novelty, inte- 
rest, and general attractiveness. ] 

Among the more striking novelties in the 
Mechanical section, are the Facts, on Steam 
Locomotion, elicited at the late Anniversary 
of the British Association; some valuable 
Engineering papers ; Electric and Hydraulic 
Telegraphs ; an Improvement in W jon’s 
Goniometer ; anew Pocket-box Circle; some 
very important Results of Hot and Cold 
Air Blasts in the Reduction of Iron; the 
application of Electro-magnetism as a Motive 
Power; and Improvements in the Manufac- 
ture of Caoutchouc. 

The Chemical section is copious, seme- 
what beyond previous limit ; inasmuch as it 
comprises the recent in Voltaic 
Electricity and Electro-magnetism, inquiries 
of inestimable importance to the scientific 
world. Among the most prominent 1] 
is one on the Incidental Production of Cya- 
nide of Potassium in the manufacture of 
Iron; M. Gay-Lussac, on the Burning of 
Limestone ; several interesting Phenomena 
of Light, and Sir David Brewster’s identi- 
fication of the Vegetable Origin of the Dia- 
mond ; a New Voltaic Battery ; a Method of 
Analyzing Organic Compounds, and the 
Present State of Organic Chemistry; the 
Examination of the ‘« Arsenicated Candles,” 
meriting place in a popular work; the Con- 

lation of Mercury by Natural Cold; the 

roduction of Artificial Rubies; a curious 
Investigation of the Ashes of Plants; Mr. 
Crosse’s own Report, ab incepto, of his Re- 
searches in Galvanism; and several New 
Processes, and Modes of preparing New 
Chemicals. 

In Natural History, the section 
comprises records of rare occurrences of Spe- 
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cies ; characters of New Forms; and many 
valuable inquiries into the Auimal Bconomy, 
as the changes in the Ova of Fishes, a pecu- 
liar Structure in Shells, the Hybernation of 
Animals, the Growth of Polypidoms, Changes 
in Crustacea. the Developement of Deca- 
cae &c. The papers on the European 

ison, the Geographical Distribution of 
Animals, and the Snake-like Proteus, com- 
bine popular interest with their technological 
value. A few pages follow, of Selections 
from the Proceedings of the London Zoolo- 
gical Society. In this department are also 
recorded the formation of an Ornithological 
Society ; and the reception in this country of 
a Young Female Oran-Outang, whose habits 
and characteristic traits are cleverly detailed. 
In Botany are some newly noticed processes 
in Vegetable Physiology ; and the discovery 
of a magnificent Tropical Water-lily has 
supplied the Frontispiece to the volume. This 
splendid plant has been named in honour of 
her Majesty; and may the cognomen prove 
auspicious to science ! 

In the section of Geology will be found 
illustrated records of the occurrence of New 
Fossil Organic Remains; the past year 
having been unusually fruitful in these relics 
of a former world. 


Under Astronomical and Meteorological 
Phenomena ate recorded the notes of several 
observers of the November Asteroids and 
Aurora Borealis; with the construction of 
three new Anemometers and a Rain-Gauge. 
Dr. Armstrong has again obligingly commu- 
nicated the yearly Meteorological Summary. 

In the remaining departments will be found 
described Heathcoat’s Steam-plough ; Reid’s 
Improved Hydraulic Engine; a New Boiler 
for Heating by Hot Water; and, by taking 
“time by the forelock,” Dr. Arnott’s Ther- 
mometer Stove, and Joyce’s New Heating 
Process. 


[We add the Obituary as heretofore :—] 


Obituary of Persons eminent in Science and 
Art, 1837. 


Dr. Edward Turner, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry at the London University. His 
Elements of Chemistry have enjoyed an 
uncommon degree of popularity, and are re- 
markalle for clearness and precision, both in 
the description of his experiments, and in the 
deduction of his theory. 

Dr. William Ritchie, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Phiiosophy at the London University, 
“an experimenter of great ingenuity and 
merit.” 

Mr. J. D. Broughton, F.R.S, an eminent 
Physiologist. 

Dr. Adam Afzelius, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Dietetics, at Upsala; one of the 
last surviving pupils of Linneus, and a Bota- 
nist of great learning and acquirements. 
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Professor Moichini, of Rome, chiefly known 
for his experiment on the magnetizing ins 
fluence of the violet rays in the solar spec. 
trum, doubted by Configliachi and Berard, 
but verified by our justly celebrated country. 
woman, Mrs. Somerville. 

Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., successively 
Secretary to the Zoological Club, the Lin. 
nean Society, and the Zoological Society, 
“ His duties were performed with such zeal, 
talent, and extensive information, as can never 
be forgotten by those who had the opportu. 
nity of watching his labours, and of acting 
with him. His published works are not, 
perhaps, equivalent in importance to his 
deservedly high character as a naturalist, 
His knowledge of zoological literature was 
even, perhaps, more extensive than that of 
any other person in this country. 

Thos. Ball, Esq., F.R.S. 

Dr. Tiarks, F.R.S., a very careful and 
efficient practical Astronomer. 

Dr. James Woodroffe, of Castle Carey, 
Somerset, Botanist. 

Joseph Sparshall, Esq., F.L.S., a well. 
known practical Entomologist. 

Mr. C. L. Nitsch, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Halle ; a distin. 
guished Entomologist and Ornithologist. 

Henry Adolph Schrader, Professor of Bo- 
tany, at Gottingen ; author of the celebrated 
Flora Germanica. 

Robert John Thomton, M.D., the cele- 
brated Botanist. 

Thos. Henry Colebrooke, Esq., F.R.S., one 
of the most distinguished Oriental scholars 
of Europe, and as eminent for his scientific 
ardour. 

Mr. Edward Donovan, F.L.S., author of 
various splendidly illustrated works on the 
Zoology of this country, and on the Insects 
of India and New Holland. 

John Latham, M.D., F.R.S., Father of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and 
one of the original members of the Linngan 
Society, who devoted himself to his favourite 
science of Ornithology to the close of his 
life, extended to his 96th year. His great 
works are, Indea Ornithologicus, 2 vols. 4to. 
1790; and A General History of Birds, 
10 vols. 4to. 1821—1824. 

Joseph Sabine, Esq., F.R.S., forty years a 
fellow of the Linnean Society ; and Secre- 
tary to the Horticultural Society at its first 
establishment, to whose Transactions he 
contributed sixty-four papers. Mr. Sabine 
was likewise an active and valuable member 
of the Zoological Society. 

Mr. John Hay,’ of Edinburgh, Garden- 
Architect. 

John Linnell Bond, Esq., Architect, who 
designed Waterloo Bridge, and made all the 
necessary estimates for the projector, the late 
Mr. George Dodd, engineer. 

Fontana, the celebrated Engraver. 
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. Dr. Uwins, author of Treatises on Indi- 
gestion, the Brain, Nervous System, &c. 

Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who was President of the British 
Association at their meeting in 1835. 

Baron Alibert, the celebrated Parisian 


ician. 
William Daniell, Esq., R.A. 
. Captain William Mudge, R.N., ‘an officer 
of the highest attainments and. scientific 
skill, who conducted for five or six years the 
Nautical Survey of Ireland, now in progress. 
Viscount Kingsborough, Antiquarian. 
H. Storer, Architectural draughtsman and 
raver. 
John Constabie, R. A. 
W. Woolnoth, Engraver. 
Van Hool, Sculptor, Antwerp. 
Aloysius Hirt, Archzology and Architec- 
tare, Berlin. 





WATER OF LONDON. 


In a late report made by Professor Brande 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
on the state of the spring water in the wells 
of London, many of them are represented as 
contaminated by oozings and leakages from 
the adjacent gas-pipes to such an extent as 
to ut the water quite unfit for use. This, 
however, is not the only source of contami- 
nation; for Mr. Brande states, in his Manual 
of Chemistry, that the springs of London 
not unfrequently contain various impurities 
of organic origin, sometimes in very sensible 
wantities. These are derived from neigh- 
ring sewers, and very frequently from 
churchyards, such being the situation, as 
Mr. Brande observes, generally chosen for 
the parish pump. This disgusting source of 
water should, at all events, be avoided, and 
the disgraceful system of burying the dead in 
the streets of London should be authoritatively 
discontinued. It is not only repulsive, but 
dangerous as a source of infection. The ca- 
sual observer is not aware of the extent of 
this evil, and of the extraordinary heaps of 
bodies which, in many of the London church- 
yards, lie just beneath the service. St. Cle- 
ment’s in the Strand, is a fair average speci- 
men; but there are many infinitely worse; 
and, all those churchyards which are raised 
consideratly above the streets, such as St. 
Bride’s, St. Andrew's, St. James's, Barking 
churchyard, .and hundyeds of others, are en- 
fire formations, as a geologist would say, of 
bones, bodies, and coffins, in different states 
of decomposition. — Times. 


The Public Journals. 





WHAT IS USKFUL KNOWLEDGE ? 
[In the Number of the Quarterly Review, 
Just published, occurs the following masterly 
exposition of the fallacies which are mixed up 
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with what is in the parlance of the day, 
termed “ Useful Knowledge.” ] 

Utilitarianism, as concerns morals, we sus- 
pect has had its day. Bentham himself did 
perceive at last, as he tells us, that it is not 
enough to call a murder useless, or its pre- 
vention useful. Is this word “ useful,” 
however, we would still ask, a more exhaus- 
tive designation of science? The things 
treated of are useful, undoubtedly; the 
smoke-jack is useful for roasting mutton; the 
melting-vat and the moulds are useful for the 
formation of soap and candles; and thence 
it is assumed that an acquaintance with the 
mechanism of these implements is useful to 
the gentleman who is to make use of their 
products. Now the dinner, we readily admit 
is useful, very useful, to the hungry student, 
the candles to a diligent, the soap to a 
cleanly one; but unless you can prove that 
the reader of your pamphlets is better sup- 
plied with these articles than he would have 
been if he had left the theory as well as prac- 
tice of their manipulation to his cook or his 
chandler, you have no right, either beeause 
the machines are useful or their products are 
useful, to transfer that epithet from the 
things to the knowledge of them; you might 
full as well call it fuliginous knowledge, or 
greasy science, or unsavoury literature, or 
style the authors of such books saponaceous 
professors. 

Still it may be replied that this sort of 
knowledge is useful, not because the objects 
it treats of are serviceable, but because an ac- 
quaintance with manufacturing processes 
benefits the mind by exercising and expand- 
ing its faculties. A most legitimate argu- 
ment, doubtless; but which requires two 
things to be proved: first, that familiar 
knowledge of mechanical and material arts 
Goes exert an eminently good influence on 
the human mind; secondly, that certain 
other sciences, to which you refuse the appel- 
lation, whatever they be, are not, in this res- 
pect, at least equally useful. 

We will put the case so: “ The Baconian 
philosophy, having, for its object the increase 
of human pleasures and the decrease of hu- 
man pains, has on this principle made all its 
brilliant discoveries in the physical world, and 
having thereby effected our vast progress in 
the mechanical arts, has proved itself to be the 
one and all-sufficient philosophy.” Now, in 
the first place, we doubt whether modern 
science has had the object here ascribed to 
it so exclusively in its view. Let us take 
some of its branches whose progress has been 
most decided of late. Astronomy may occur 
to our readers. It is well known that an 
accurate knowledge of the motions of certain 
satellites is uséful to the ma:ters of vessels, 
inasmuch as it enables exploring parties, by 
ascettaining exact positions, to lay down in 
their charts headlands and rocks with more 
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consummate nicety. But was this the object 
which animated in his profound 
mathematical studies, or was it this which 
pointed our Herschel’s telescope at the Geor- 
gium Sidus or the binary stars? Does this, 
or any other practical object, give the interest 
to his gigantic hypothesis which represents 
the Milky-way as a shoal of sun, among 
which our own is as one pebble of the sea- 
beach, and which points to hundreds of visi- 
ble nebul as to similar shoals? Is not rather 
the cognizance of these astounding regions 
grand enough to be desirable for its own 
sake ? If we turn from infinite space to im- 
measurable time, from astronomy to geolcgy, 
ascience which has been born under our eyes, 
will any one undertake to say that Cuvier, 
when he built up anew the monsters of the 
primeval waters, had in view any practical 
employment of the Saurian tribes, or that all 
the laborious surveys of strata have been 
registered by his fellow-workmen with an aim 
to the only practical use which may be in- 
cidentally derived from such knowledge—to 
wit, a surer mode of searching for coals, and 
perhaps for some other minerals? Take all 
the other branches of natural history, and the 
publications they have occasioned. Does 
any one suppose that among the myriads of 
insects, and fishes, and plants, of mosses, 
and fungi, and shells, that have been 
classed and delineated, there is above one or 
two that will thereby be brought into actual 
service? The popularity of White’s Selbourne 
might give a juster view of the interest which 
the mind takes in acquaintance with living 
nature. The Zoological Society proposed to 
itself two objects—the exhibition of remark- 
able animals, and the introduction of. new 
sorts of poultry. Its gardens attract thou- 
sands of curious observers: its breeding-farm 
is forgotten. The populace of London, in 
fine, have a more disinterested and deeper 
view of science than the utiliser of knowledge. 
We might add to these useless — the 
hilosophy of language, as advan in our 
; a by the ‘Grimms, &c., and the light it 
throws on the origin of races, or may shed on 
the construction of the human mind. Are 
these things worthy to be known for their 
own sakes? 

But further—we doubt whether the direc- 
tion of philosophic labour to a definite end is, 
after all, so likely to lead even to practical 
discovery, as that more liberal mode of in- 
quiry which examines freely the constitution 
of matter—if we are allowed to speak only. of 
matter—and leaves to the practitioners of 
useful arts the application of such results as 
they can select and adopt for their several 
purposes. The alchemists were certainly the 
most practical of all analysts; they went 
styaight-forward to the creation of wealth and 
the preservation of health; but though they 
picked up some things by the way, they were 
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certainly not the most fruitful investigators, 
We are confirmed in this view by ae 
that for our new mechanical powers and 
adaptations, our steam-engines and power: 
looms, this country is indebted not to pur 
mathematicians or to mixed mathematicians, 
but precisely to the class above indicated, to 
men not of science but. business,— Watt, 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Fulton; nay, it is 
well known: that the improvements of these 
machines are brought about as much at least 
by the workmen themselves as by their mag. 
ters. Agriculture owes almost nothing of its 
advance, even indirectly, to our philosophers, 
We hope that the society which is about to 
be instituted may remove this reproach from 
modern science. 

Again, we are doubtful whether the new 
philosophy, if it be the parent of our mecha 
-~ ~— ee done quite so much 
ior the physical good of the country, 
in the iameclanh departments of medidaraal 
surgery—for which we make a ready and 
grateful exception—as it lays claim to. Ne 
tural industry stimulated by our climate, has 
done something. But if we look to the mass 
of the population—to which we ought to look 
in this matter—there is not much to boast of 
in the condition of our agricultural labourer 
We donbt whether he might not, profitably 
to himself, change places with the peasant of 
Andalusia, a country where the mechanical 
atts are almost unknown. We are quite sure 
that the Spanish artisan who, when a job is 
offered him, opens his strong-box, and if he 
finds a crown there, civilly declines the pro 
posal, and rather goes out to take the sun, as 
his phrase is, with his wife and family—and 
a bright sun it is—he would be a fool, if'he 
consented to immure himself and his children 
from twelve or fourteen years upwards, in the 
sweltering din of a Manchester factory fr 
the waking hours of their existence. Aad 
now that we are on this point, we beg leave 
to tell the professors of manufacturi i 
sophy, that they have indeed been Utilite- 
rians here with a vengeance. They have 
broken through, in their ‘practice, the plain- 
est rule of that better philosophy, which they 
revile, but which, more human than they, 
declares that each individual man, womaz, 
and child, shall be regarded as an object, not 
as an implement; and they have made the 
two or three millions of human beings, whom 
their machinery has called into existence, 
blood, bone, and marrow, as much parts and 
portions of that machinery as any of the 
wheels, cranks, or levers, which go to its 
construction. What would Plato say, whose 
ideal Republic is justly termed by Dr. Ritter 
one great University—what would that benig- 
nant old philosopher say, if he could rise from 
his Athenian grave, and should be told, not 
of the infants whose health, and spirits, and 
life were worn away in these prisons—we 
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would not mention this to him—but, if he 
were told that these hundreds of thousands 
hed been brought forth in the creation of new 
ats, by which the State proclaimed that it 
hed agua wonderfully in war and peace; 
' neither for their religious improve- 
ment, nor their moral culture, nor their intel- 
Jeetual advancement, nor even their manly 
recreations, had the mechanical Philosophy 
which boasted them for her children, asked 
the State to make one single provision, but 
had left them and their little ones steeped in 
gin, and filth, and recklessness, as if the 
grass still grew where their towns had sprung 
? He would say, if we are not much mis- 
theo, or would bring forward his revered 
master using his favourite illustration, and 
saying, that this must be a philosophy for 
the work and not for the workman—for the 
shee, and not for the shoemaker. “ As for 
jour printed stuffs’? Socrates might add, 
‘they may be very good and stout, though 
to my taste, the patterns are not very beautiful. 
I dare say, however, you have made them as 
beautiful as you are able; but with regard to 
your men, sound as the material of their 
winds appears to be, I do not see that, bar- 
barians as you are, you have done any thing 
to make them either good or beautiful. You 
ought to reverse the order of your proceedings. 
You should first endeavour to strengthen the 
staple, and refine the texture of your work- 
men’s souls, to imbue them with true wisdom 
totinge them with liberal learning: after- 
wards I have no objection that you should 
your gown-pieces as cheap, your stock- 
ings as fine, and your fancy-goods as fanciful 
as ag will.”’ 
these reasons, we do not agree that 
the animating principle of modern science 
has been the sole search for manufacturing 
truth; that the mind of Davy, for instance, 
he invented the safety-lamp, was a 
utensil of Apothecaries’ Hall, or the 
$ nor, secondly, that our mecha- 
weal improvements are at all exclusively 
@Wing to that philosophy—rather we should 
fay to practical energy, stimulated by wants 
which are unkuowo to milder climates; 
lastly, we are well assured, that a system 
phich, whether in morals or science, aims 
‘exclusively at the mere removal of pain and 
petetee of pleasure, call it even Baconism, 
no right whatever to proclaim itself the 
one and all-sufficient philosophy. Else, if 
you could only clothe your people warmly, 
and feed And well, it woul be indifferent 
whether that le were Biscayans or Nea- 
politans, Belgians or Prussians. 


GEOGRAPHY OF VENUS AND MARS. 


Norwirusranpine the dense atmosphere 
of Venus, and the clouds in which it is en- 
veloped, M. Scliroeter succeeded, by a series 


of nicely conducted observations, in detect- 


wl 


ing the existence of mountains of conside- 
rable elevation on that planet. This was 
effected by observations made on that part 
of the planet which separates the ,hemi- 
sphere illuminated by the sun from the un- 
enlightened part. If we suppose the diurnal 
rotation of the planet to be in sucha direc- 
tion that the unenlightened part of the sur- 
face may move towards the enlightened part, 
then the portion to which Schroeter directed 
his observation was that part at whick it was 
the dawn of morning. If mountains of any 
considerable elevation existed in that region 
at the time of the observation, he knew that 
their summits would be tipped with light 
when the region of the planet at their bases 
would be wrapped in the shades of night ; 
so thut he expected to observe small illumi- 
nated spote in the invisible part of the planet’s 
surface, at a short distance from the boun- 
dary of the enlightened part. In the event 
of the existence of any very lofty summits, 
the probability of succeeding in such an ob- 
servation was increased by the circumstance 
that their elevation would cause them to be 
crowned with everlasting snow. In this course 
of observations, Schroeter succeeded, and 
established the fact, that the surface of the 
planet Venus is diversified by mountain and 
valley like the earth. 

But the geographical character of the 
surface of Mars has been ascertained with 
greater precision, owing to the greater clear- 
ness of his atmosphere. On this planet, 
Sir John Herschel has been able to observe, 
with perfect distinctness, the outlines of 
continents and oceans. The land on Mars 
is me ary by a red hue, which imparts 
to the planet the ruddy appearance which it 
has when viewed by ordinary telescopes, and 
which its light exhibits even to the naked 
eye. This redness Herschel ascribes to a 
quality in the prevailing soil, like that which 
our red sandstone districts would exhibit to 
an observer beholding the earth from the 
surface of Mars. The seas of Mars have a 
ea hue, altogether resembling the co- 

our of our own. These diversities of colour 
and form in the different tracts of the planet 
are not always visible, and when visible are 
not always equally distinct, because of the 
‘varying transparency of the atmosphere. 
But when they are distinctly visible they 
never vary thetr form, as the varieties of 
light and shade on most of the other planets 
are wont to do; plainly showing that they are 
real geographical lines of demarcation, and 
not any deceptive or shifting appearances of 
an atmospheric kind.— Monthly Chronicle. 


INDEPENDENCE OF AUTHORS. 


FRiENDLEss, isolated, powerless as they ap- 
peur amidst the noisier applicants that he- 
siege our legislature, the Men of Books are 
still the eutherition and inspirers of the Men 
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of Action. Not a legislature that has not 
borrowed his wisdom or nourished his elo- 
quence from the pages of the tranquil and 
solitary student. A peuple has a deep and 
everlasting interest in the independence of 
its men of letters: leave them poor, and you 
make them servile ; make them servile, and 
they become dishonest. The time has passed 
when a jesting patron could say, “ Keep your 
poet poor ;”” the maxim was applied to Dry- 
den. Poverty did not make Dryden a poet, 
but it made him a truckler and a slave. Let 
literature be above the necessity of patrons 
and of pensions. Do not drive, as in instances 
alike mournful and illustrious you have too 
often done, that genius which can equally 
ervert as enforce the truth, into bartering 
its divine birthright for the mess of potage. 
How muny dangerous prejudices, how many 
rank abuses, how many errors, injurious to 
a whole nation, have sprung from the bought 
advocacy of writers, forced to be hirelings, 
because condemned to be beggars.—Jbid. 





OLIVER TWIST OUT OF TROUBLE AND IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
[Tue following is in Mr. Dickens’s best des- 
ctiptive style, aud is a happy relief to the 
sufferings of poor Oliver. ] 

Who can describe the pleasure and delight, 
the peace of mind and soft tranquillity, which 
the sickly boy felt in the balmy air, and 
among the green hills and rich woods of an 
inland village ! Who can tell how scenes of 
peace and qnietude sink into the minds of 
pain-worn dwellers in close and noisy places, 
and carry their own freshness deep into, their 
jaded hearts? Men who have lived in crowded 
pent-up streets through whole lives of 
toil, and never wished for change’; men to 
whom custom has indeed been second nature, 
and who have come almost to love each 
brick and stone that formed the narrow boun- 
daries of their daily walks—even they with 
the hand of death upon them, have been 
known to yearn at last for one short glimpse 
of Nature’s face, and carried far from the 
scenes of their old pains and pleasures, have 
seemed to pass at once into a new state of 
being, and crawling forth from day to day to 
some green sunny spot, have had such me- 
mories wakened up within them by the mere 
sight of sky, and hill, and plain, and glis- 
tening water, that a foretaste of Heaven itself 
has soothed their quick decline, and ‘they 
have sunk into their tombs as peacefully as 
the sun, whose setting they watched from 
their lonely chamber window but a few hours 
before, faded from their dim and feeble sight! 
‘The memories which peaceful country scenes 
call up, are not of this world, or of its 
thoughts or hopes. Their gentle influence 
may teach us to weave fresh garlands for the 
graves of those we loved, may purify our 
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thoughts, and bear down before it old enmity 
and hatred; but, beneath all this there linger 
in the least reflective mind a vague and haif. 
formed consciousness of having held such 
feelings long before in some remote and dis. 
tant time, which calls up solemn thoughts of 
distant times to come, and bends down pritle 
and worldliness beneath it. 

It was a lovely spot to which they repaired, 
and Oliver, whose days had been spent among 
squalid crowds, and in the midst of noise and 
brawling, seemed to enter upon a new exist. 
ence there. The rose and honey-suckle 
clung to the cottage walls, the ivy crept 
round the trunks of the trees, and the 
garden-flowers perfumed the air with deli: 
cious odours. Hard by, was a little church. 
yard : not crowded with tall, unsightly grave. 
stones, but full of humble mounds covered 
with fresh turf and moss, beneath which, the 
old people of the village lay at rest. Oliver 
often wandered here, and, thinking of the 
wretched grave in which his mother lay, 
would sometimes set him down and sob 
unseen; but, as he raised his eyes to the 
deep sky overhead, he would cease to think 
of her as lying in the'ground, and weep for 
her sadly, but without pain. 

It was a happy time. The days were 
peaceful and serene, and the nights brought 
with them no fear or care, no languishing ir 
a wretched prison, or associating with 
wretched men: nothing but pleasant and 
happy thoughts. Every morning he went to 
a whiteeheaded old gentleman, who lived 
near the little church, who taught him to’ 
read better and to write, and spoke so kindly, 
and took such pains, that Oliver could never 
try enough to please him. Then he would 
walk with Mrs. Maylie and Rose, and hear 
them talk of books, or perhaps sit near them 
in some shady place, and listen whilst the 
young lady read, which he could have done 
till it grew too dark to see the letters. Then 
he had his own lesson for the next day to 
prepare, and at this he would work hard in a 
little room which looked into the garden, till’ 
evening came slowly on, when the ladies 
would walk out again, and he with them ? 
listening with such pleasure to all they said: 
and so happy if they wanted a flower that he, 
could climb to reach, or had forgotten any’ 
thing he could run to fetch, that he could: 
never be quick enough about it. When it 
became quite dark, and they returned home,’ 
the young lady would sit down to the piano,. 
and play some melancholy air, or sing in @ 
low and gentle voice some old song which it 
pleased her aunt to hear. There‘would be: 
no candles at such times as these, and Oliver 
would sit by one of the windows, listening to 
the sweet music, while tears of tranquil joy 
stole down his face. 

And, when Sunday came, how differently 
the day was spent from any manner in which 
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he had ever spent it yet! and how happily, 
too, like all the other days in that most 
happy time! There was the little church in 
the morning, with the green leaves fluttering 
at the windows, the birds singing without, 
and the sweet-smelling air stealing in at the 
low porch, and filling the homely building 
with its fragrance. The poor people were so 
mat and clean, and knelt so reverently in 
prayer, that it seemed a pleasure, not a tedi- 
ous duty, their assembling there together; 
and, though the singing might be rude, it 
was teal, and sounded more musical (to * 
Oliver's ears at least) than any he had ever 
heard in church before. Then there were 
the walks as usual, and many calls at the 
dean houses of the labouring men; and at 
night Oliver read a chapter or two from the 
Bible, which he had been studying all the 
week, and in the performance of which duty 
he felt more proud and pleased than if he 
had been the clergyman himself. 

In the morning Oliver would be a-foot by 
six o'clock, roaming the fields and surveying 
théhedges far and wide, for nosegays of wild 
flowers, with which he would return laden 
home, and which it took great care and con- 
sideration to arrange to the best advantage 
for the embellishment of the breakfast-table. 
There was fresh groundsel, too, for Miss 
Maylie’s birds, with which Oliver,—who had 
been studying the subject under the able 
tuition of the village clerk,—would decorate 
thecages in the mo+t approved taste. When 
the birds were made all spruce and smart for 
the day, there was usually some little com- 
mission of charity to execute in the village, 
ofailing that, there was always something 
todo in the garden, or about the plants, to 
which Oliver—who had studied this science 
also under the same master, who was a gar- 
dener by trade,—applied himself with hearty 
good-will till Miss Rose made her appear- 
ance, when there were a thousand commen- 
dations to be bestowed upon all he had done, 
for which one of those light-hearted beautiful 
smiles was an ample recompense. 

So three months glided away; three 
months which, in the life of the most blessed 
and favoured of mortals, would have been 
unmixed happiness; but which, in Oliver’s 
troubled and clouded dawn, were felicity 
indeed. With the purest and most amiable 
generosity on one side, and the truest, and 
Warmest, and most soul-felt gratitude on the 
other, it is no wonder that, by the end of that 
short time, Oliver Twist had become com- 
pletely domesticated with the old lady and 

neice, and that the fervent attachment of 
young and sensitive heart was repaid by 
their pride in, and attachment to, himself— 
Bentley's Miscellany. 
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anners an¥ Customs. 





ASSIZE PROCESSION. 


Tux following description of the reception of 
the judges of assize at Kerry, in 1732, by the 
high sheriff, the Hon. J. Fitzmaurice, after- 
wards Earl of Shelburme, is given by Mr. 
Smith, in his History of Kerry :— When 
Lord Shelburne was high sheriff of this 
county, in 1732, he received the judges of 
assize, at the bounds of the county, in a most 
magnificent and splendid manner, the patti- 
culars of which are as follows: two running 
footmen led the way, being clothed in white, 
with their black caps dressed with red rib- 
bons, and red sashes with deep fringes ; four. 
grooms leading four stately horses, with their 
caparisons, their manes and tails dressed 
with roses of red ribbons ; a page in scarlet, 
laced with silver, bearing the sheriff’s white 
tod; the high sheriff ia scarlet, his sword 
hanging in a broad shoulder belt of crimson 
velvet, covered with silver lace, mounted on 
a beautiful horse, having a Turkish bridle, 
with reins of yreen silk intermixed with gold, 
the caps and housings of green velvet, that 
was almost covered with gold lace, and bor- 
dered with a deep gold fringe ; ‘two trumpets 
in green, profusely laced with silver; twelve 
liverymen in the colours of the family, 
mounted on black horses, of the value of from 
twenty to forty pounds, with long tails, which, 
as well as their manes, were decked with roses 
of red ribbons, the caps and housings being 
a centaur in brass, which is the crest of the 
Fitzmaurices ; they had short horseman’s 
wigs of one cut, with gold-iaced hats; their 
back swords hung in broad buff belts ; their 
cravats, or stocks, were black, fastened with 
two large gilt buttons hehind; each had a 
brace of pistols and a bright carbine hanging 
in a basket on his right side, with a stopper 
in the muzzle, of red mixed with white, that 
looked not unlike a tulip; his riding coat, 
with a scarlet cape and gilt buttons, was 
tolled up behind him; the Earl of Kerry’s 
gentleman of the horse, single, mounted on a 
fine black horse ; the steward, waiting gentle- 
man, and other domestics of Lord Kerry. 
The cavalcade were all of the earl’s own fa- 
mily, aud mounted out of his stable to the 
number of thirty-five. After these followed 
the gentlemen of the county, who were very 
numerous, with about twenty led horses, with 
field-clothes, attending them. 
W. G.C. 





The Gatherer. 


American Puffs—The drollery infused 
into the puffiag system in America would 
command the admiration of Puff himself. It 
may be doubted whether he would have been 
up to the invention of a recommendation of a 
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certain oil forthe hair which exists at Washing- 
ton. A regiment of were represented 
walking up to a perfumer’s counter with bald 
skulls of all degrees of ugliness; and walking 
away frow it with flowing tresses of 
every hue, which they were showing off with 
gestures of delight. This was an ingenious 
device, but not perfectly wise, as it contained 
no appeal to patriotic feelings. At an op- 
tician’s at Baltimore, was a puff of a more 
elevated character. There were miniature 
busts in the window of Franklin, Wash- 
ington, and Lafayette, each adorned with a 
tiny pair of spectacles, which made the busts 
appear as sage as life. Washington’s spec- 
tacles were white; Franklin’s green; and 
Lafayette’s neutral tint. 

Camels.— What facilities would not camels 
afford to travellers in South Africa— patient, 
enduring, eating any shrubby plant, and car- 
rying the load of three bullocks—by means of 
cumels the Equator might be reached without 
great difficulty, and yet no one at the Cape 

had the enterprise to introduce a few 
from Bombay, even by way of experiment. 

The Spartans.—If some Spartans were 
noble, every Spartan boasted himself gentle. 
His birth forbade him to work, and 14s only 
profession was the sword. To be born a 
eperen was to be born to power. The sense 
of superiority and the habit of command im- 
part a certain elevation to the manner and to 
the bearing. There was, probably, more of 
Gjgnity in the poorest Spartan citizen than in 
the wealthiest noble of Corinth—the most 
voluptuous courtier of Syracuse. * * By 
her valour, Sparta was long the most eminent 
state of the most intellectual of all countries ; 
and, when we ask what she has bequeathed 
to mankind—what she has left us in. rivalry 
te that of Athens, whose poetry yet animates, 
whose philosophy yet guides, w arts yet 
inspire the world—we find only the names of 
two or three minor poets, whose works have 
perished, and some half-a-dozen pages, of 
pithy aphorisms, and pointed repartees !— 

er. 


Nice Family.—They were indefatigable 
children in crying: when one became quiet, 
another began; and among them they kept 
up the a nearly the twenty-four hours 
round. mother scolded them; their 
nurses humoured them; and, between these 
two methods of management, there was no 
peace for any body within hearing.—Miss 
Martineau. 

If there be excess of mental luxury in this 
life, it is surely in a voyage up the Missis- 
sippi, in the bright and leafy month of May. 
—Miss Martineau. 

Sagacity —Dog of my own once—Pointer 
—surprising instinct—out shooting one day— 
entering inclosure—whiatled—dog stopped— 
whistled again—no go—Ponto—no go again 


“smell !”—There is some shrewdness too in 
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—stock still—transfixed—dog staring at 4 
board — looked up—saw an inseription— 
“ Ga has orders to shoot all dogs 
found in this inclosure.’’— Yankee Paper. 


Odd Association.—Mr. Bulwer, in his last 





novel, makes one of his pers. let his villa to 892 
his wine-merchant; the rent just pays his 


bill. “ You will taste some of the sofas and’ 
tables to-day in his champagne! I dont 
know how it is, I always pry my sheny 
smells like my poor uncle’s old leather-chair 
—very odd smell it had—a kind of respectable 


























the remark, “ far too impatient to be polite;” 
and “ a little miserable dace-like mouth ” 
Hats and Caps.—When Lieutenant Wil. 
sted and his companions were travelling ia 
Arabia, their dresses were much criticised 
the simple Arabs. Their hats they style, 
‘< jidders,” or cooking-pots; but the eye shada; 
of the dress caps afforded the widest , 
for conjecture. “ What can it be for?” wae 
echoed from all sides. “ Wonderful !” 
length exclaimed an old seer, with uplif 
hands, who had not before spoken; “ wep 
derful! These Infidel are doomed to eternal; 
perdition, aud with becoming modesty, they, 
shroud their eyes from the looks of the Ab; 
mighty, nor will they lift them upwards, 
they should profanely encounter his gaze.” 
Indian Gipsies.—The Kangjars are a ki 
of vagrant peep like tribe, and prey. 
all kinds of birds, which they can catch 
a spike fastened to a long jointed: rod. 
reject beef, but eat crocodiles, or whatevt 
else comes in their way. The men gathe, 
peacock feathers for sale, and make ropes'of: 
the grass called Sabe, which seem to be-the; 
principal @gertions that they make for procat 





ing gtain ; but in the hot season they make: THE 
a good deal, by collecting for Europeans: the 
roots of the grass called Kheskhas. Theit, 
women are in this district, the only persons: § Tag fo 
who tatoo the female Hindus, but many Nat, § with sot 
from other places share in this gain. They! i tificatia 
worship a called Bibi, (a Persian: § rapidly i 
word meaning lady), and a male called Po int 
randhami. They offer sacrifices, and the: be 
priest, whose office is hereditary, is called: | teame 
Phuldhariya. They pretend that they will: § wnal of 
admit into their suciety any pereon of high’ § thareho 
caste, and that such cunverts have been made; Apart 
but they reject low connexions. They usually: § the rece 
live in: small portable sheds, but in Patus: | street; 
they have two or three shops, where they sell» | the Sox 
ropes aad the grass roots, and the ower: | nearly u 
have some little capital, and employ theit; | In le: 
brethren to collect. From Montgomery -_ formati 
tin’s “ Eastern India.”’ support 
" ' 2 to 
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